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SCIENTIFIC BOOK-MARKING 

One of the cardinal sins, as impressed upon my boyhood, 
was the putting of any sort of mark in a book. Doubtless the 
kind of marks I was then disposed to make fully deserved ex- 
treme condemnation ; and possibly I had an extreme inclina- 
tion towards marking. Not many years ago while pursuing 
advanced work in a well-known university, I was summoned 
one day by the librarian, who, with serious countenance, de- 
manded satisfaction for the "mutilation" of a certain book. 
The book in question had been used upon an important occasion 
when quick reference to certain passages was necessary ; and in 
my reckless enthusiasm I had made a special pencil index on the 
first fly-leaf, referring to the particular topics and paragraphs 
deemed of possible value in an emergency, together with others 
thought desirable for future study. The offence was no doubt a 
heinous one, though the offender in the moment of transgression 
had almost imagined the value of the book enhanced by his 
lawlessness. But I was duly made to realize the seriousness of 
the case, and finally satisfied the indignant librarian by pur- 
chasing a brand-new copy of the book in exchange for the 
"mutilated" volume. The latter is still in my possession ; and 
even yet I am uncertain whether to be sorry for my incorri- 
gible propensity or not. Possibly it has been a desire to ease 
my conscience, or to justify my weakness, that has caused me 
to take an interest, if not a real pleasure, in the same propen- 
sity as manifested by other men, some of them distinguished 
scholars and authors. It is said, for instance, that there are ex- 
tant ancient works on the solar system, as mapped by the 
Pythagoreans, with marginal notes made by Copernicus. On 
the other hand, there are numerous instances of book-lovers 
who regard their precious volumes with too much reverence 
ever to desecrate their pages with mark of pencil or pen. Of 
Horace Mann, for example, one of his biographers says: "He 
was taught to take care of the few books that the family had, as 
if they were sacred things. The habit followed him ; he never 
dog-eared books, or profanely scribbled on their title-pages, or 
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margins, or fly-leaves ; and would have stuck a pin through his 
flesh as soon as through the pages of a book." We cannot 
help admiring such a spirit and respecting such authority ; and 
yet those of us who believe that books are made for use — not 
abuse — may get back to the text by calling attention in the 
above quotation to the qualifying term "profanely." Even the 
great schoolmaster Mann might have marked a book once in a 
while with reverence and a good reason. 

The least valuable devices of book-marking are the most 
commonly used, and are often employed by the indiscriminative 
reader with disgusting prodigality. Perhaps the most common 
and commonplace of all is the line drawn under a word, phrase, 
or sentence. Such a mark put at the right place, and reserved 
until the right place is found, gains a new distinction, and may 
be of great value either in a hasty review or in a second careful 
reading. It has the same precarious usefulness as its counter- 
part in print, italic and bold-face type. 

Of close kinship to the line drawn under the word are the 
marks that easily get upon the margin of the page. These, too, 
may be in place or out of place — helpful or worse than useless. 
A reference to another page or paragraph, where the same or a 
related topic is discussed, is easy to make and adds real value 
to the book. Such a reference may become still more valuable 
if it extends beyond the volume in which it is found, so as to 
afford a connecting link with another book, or with an article 
in a standard periodical. 

Some readers invent a sort of sign code by which every mark 
has a particular meaning. Such a system would have much 
more to commend it if persons other than the first reader and 
marker could understand the various characters. A universal 
code might be devised and adopted, which would prove as 
valuable to book-readers and book-markers as does the code in 
general use among printers and proof-readers ; for one of the 
chief objects in scholarly book-marking should be to make the 
marks intelligible to all readers. The library of a famous man, 
marked in such manner, becomes priceless in succeeding 
generations. 

Some persons make a habit of pasting in their books, at the 
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proper places, clippings from magazines and newspapers, when 
such clippings are pertinent and contribute facts of importance; 
but too frequently such clippings are rendered practically worth- 
less by being detached from their proper setting, and by having 
upon them nothing by which their authority can be established. 
Every clipping, used for this or any other purpose, to have full 
value, should be definitely labeled, so that the name of the 
periodical from which it has been taken, the date and place of 
publication, and, if possible, the name of the writer, can readily 
be determined. 

Occasionally one finds in a periodical the picture of an author 
whose book has been read with much delight and profit, but 
whose face or portrait has never before been seen. Under such 
circumstances, and indeed under others also, the picture of the 
author may fittingly be clipped, and pasted as a frontispiece in 
his book. But even when this is done, a note should always 
be appended, stating the source from which the picture has been 
secured, and giving the date exactly or approximately. Once in 
a while one may by some means get a letter from a distinguished 
author, referring to something in one of his books. Then both 
the letter and the book referred to gain a double value and 
interest if the letter is securely and conveniently attached to 
the book in the proper place. Usually such a letter, especially 
if it is of any considerable length, is best placed at the beginning 
or end of the volume, where it is least in the way, and where a 
note on the adjacent fly-leaf will enable any reader to under- 
stand the situation and adjust the letter to its proper connection. 

Frequently students in school and college do much book- 
marking to little purpose. Yet it is possible for them to make 
such marks as will help them materially. Explanatory notes 
made on the margin of the text-book during a lecture, whether 
the subject be literature or mathematics, will often be found of 
great assistance on review. Such notes are always at hand, just 
in the place they are needed, not buried out of sight and mem- 
ory somewhere in the mass of paper and blurred pencil marks 
dignified by the name of note-book. 

A certain old lady, almost illiterate, once known to the writer, 
had a method of marking her Bible that is worth mentioning. 
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According to a custom in her church, she heard a number of 
different preachers from Sunday to Sunday, and each day on 
reaching home she would mark around the text in her Bible, 
and write on the adjacent margin the preacher's name. In the 
course of many years her Bible came to have a peculiar value 
— at least to her. Other persons have been known to carry 
the same principle a step further. They have purchased Bibles 
with specially wide margins; and, in addition to marking the 
text and recording the preacher's name, they have written down 
also the date and a brief outline of the discourse. Preachers 
themselves have found such methods profitable. Moody's 
Bible was famous for its markings. 

To reinforce and illustrate further this subject of book-mark- 
ing, I shall cite a few more notable instances, and thus allow 
my readers to profit by the methods and scholarly habits of 
several distinguished men. It has recently been my privilege to 
examine the private libraries of Professor Dr. Martin J. Hertz 
(18 18-1895), of the University of Breslau ; Professor George F. 
Holmes (1 820-1 897), of the University of Virginia; and Pro- 
fessor Thomas Randolph Price (1839-1903), of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; and in each case the marks put upon the pages of cer- 
tain books of the former learned professors are of greater inter- 
est and value by far than the books themselves. The books 
could in most instances, probably in every instance, be dupli- 
cated ; but the marks are unique. Like old pieces of painting 
and sculpture, they could not be replaced if destroyed. 

In order to be particular rather than general, I have selected 
for description a single volume from the Price collection and a 
single one from the Holmes collection, though the discussion of 
Dr. Hertz's method of book-marking shall not be correspond- 
ingly restricted. 

The volume before me, marked by Professor Price, is an old 
text-book entitled, "A Manual of English Literature: By John 
S. Hart, LL.D." It was published at Philadelphia in 1872, and 
is a duodecimo of 636 pages, not counting a dozen pages at the 
end devoted to advertisements. From the neat inscription at 
the upper right hand corner of the title-page, it appears that the 
book was presented by the publishers, in the year of its first 
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appearance (1872), to Professor Price, who was then teaching 
Greek and English in the Randolph-Macon College, Virginia; 
and it was doubtless used by him for a number of years as a 
guide in lecturing to his English literature classes. 

By actual count there are in this book 253 chirographic notes. 
They consist chiefly of statements supplementing the text, 
references to kindred works, and quotations from various 
authors. There are very few mere marks — unintelligible charac- 
ters — to be found; and none such are included in the above 
enumeration. Open spaces between the printed lines are often 
utilized, as well as the margins of the pages ; and the writing is 
done with the most remarkable skill and neatness, the written 
letters and words in many cases occupying less space than if 
they had been set up in agate type ; yet they are as clear-cut 
and legible as print. 

The four lines devoted in the text (page 75) to William 
Brown (1590-1645) are supplemented by the following, written 
on the adjacent interlinear and marginal space : — 

He was a native of Devonshire, whose landscape beauties 
he celebrates — His pastorals one of the first examples of 
English rural poetry — Much admired and copied by Milton 
— There exists a copy of his Pastorals with MSS. notes by 
Milton — Extracts and Criticism in the Cornhill — cf. p. 219. 

The reference, "p. 219," leads to the following, written in 
two lines at the bottom of the page : — 

A good essay on 'English Rural Poetry' from the Cornhill 
Magazine in Littell, March, 72. Thomson's genius there 
discussed. His Coriolanus, his death, &c, noticed by 
Douglas. Corr. Academy, 5 Dec. 74. 

Page 219 is mainly devoted to Thomson. 

Following Hart's summary of the Ossianic controversy, Pro- 
fessor Price wrote, "Cf. Languages and Literature of the Scottish 
Highlands, by J. S. Blackie, Edinburgh, 1876"; and anent Char- 
lotte Bronte he made this note: "C. B.'s genius compared with 
Miss Austen's in good essay L.L.A. [Littell' s Living Age~\ April 
'82. Jane Eyre — as a play — cf. Acad. 13 Jan. '83." 

The foregoing examples not only illustrate the explicit and 
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exact method of reference employed, but they also show, ob- 
serving the dates, that the collection of notes in the volume was 
enriched from time to time over a period of more than ten 
years, beginning in 1872 at Randolph- Macon College and ex- 
tending through the six years spent by Professor Price at the 
University of Virginia (1876-1882) into the period of his pro- 
fessorship at Columbia University. 

The felicity displayed in the selection of quotations may be 
illustrated by the following examples, the first about Dante and 
Shakespeare, the second about Christopher Smart : — 

(1) Two fit men : Dante deep, fierce as the central fire of 
the world ; S. wide, placid, far-seeing as the sun, the upper 
light of the world. 

(2) He used to walk for exercise to the ale-house, but 
was carried back. 

Not content with annotating the text from beginning to end, 
Professor Price also expanded the index to the volume by the 
addition of more than thirty items and references, each in its 
proper place alphabetically ; and at the very end of the book, on 
the fly-leaf following the advertising pages, he made this note : — 

Modern English — by Fitz-Edward Hall, London, 1873. 
An effort to justify words and constructions condemned by 
grammarians. 

Had it contained more pages, this book would in all proba- 
bility have suffered still more extended "mutilation." 

The volume chosen from the library of Professor Holmes for 
our study is even more remarkable than the one just described, 
both as to the number and the variety of annotations. Indeed, 
it is, without exception, the most "remarkably marked" book 
the writer has ever had the privilege of examining. Before 
speaking further of it, however, a brief sketch of Professor 
Holmes himself may be appropriate, since his career was no less 
varied and interesting than the marks he has left upon his book. 

George Frederick Holmes was born at Demerara, British 
Guiana, in the year 1820. His college education was received 
at Durham University, England ; and he came to the United 
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States at the age of eighteen. After teaching in Virginia, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, he was admitted to the bar in the 
last-named State in 1842. In 1845 he became a professor in 
Richmond College, Richmond, Virginia ; two years later he was 
made professor of history, political economy, and international 
law in the College of William and Mary ; and in 1 848 he was 
elected president of the University of Mississippi. Resigning, from 
this position after a brief period, he returned to Virginia and 
engaged in literary work. In 1857 he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia as professor of history and literature ; and he 
was still holding the chair of history and political economy at 
the time of his death, forty years later. He is the author of a 
series of school readers, an English grammar, a history of the 
United States, a volume of lectures on the Science of Society, 
and numerous reviews, essays, and encyclopaedia articles. For 
some time he was assistant editor of the Southern Review. 

Professor Holmes was affectionately spoken of among the 
students at the University of Virginia as "Daddy Holmes"; and 
it was commonly reported and believed that he could have filled 
with credit any chair in the University, not excluding the de- 
partments of law and medicine. His wit was spontaneous and 
brilliant ; and toward the close of his life it became so irrepressi- 
ble that his classroom was frequently in an uproar over it. He 
was forced to confess that two things, his wit and his hair, were 
beyond his control. 

The particular volume selected for description from Professor 
Holmes's large collection is an octavo of 743 pages, — Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, the sixteenth edition, printed at London 
in the year 1838. According to the pen-note at the beginning 
of the volume, it came into Dr. Holmes's possession at "Charles- 
ton, So. Ca., 4 April, 1841." At the bottom of page 738 — the 
end of the treatise proper — is written the following : — 

Read 2nd time — Orangeburgh C. H. — 13 October, 1843. 
Some Fragments of Burton well worth reading are extracted 
by Charles Lamb from an old common place book of our 
friend Democritus Junior and are given at the end of his works. 

Throughout this yellowed old volume there are numberless 
dots, stars, index fingers, and fantastic crosses ; but not counting 
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these there are 375 marks that may be called significant. That 
is, they consist of references, quotations, and statements that are 
intelligible to any reader. Speaking more exactly, they are 
intelligible if the reader is able to understand French, Latin, 
and Greek, as well as English, as he may come upon them at 
short notice ; for there are numerous quotations in each of 
these languages. 

Inside the first fly-leaf is a ten-line quotation from Jerome 
Cardan — "Diet, des Sciences Occultes, vol. 2, pp. 306-7." On 
the title-page, wedged in between two of the printed lines, is a 
short sentence about melancholy folk from Aristotle — " Eth. 
Nicon. Vol. VII. CXV" At the top of the first page of the trea- 
tise are written five lines from "Books and Reading," in the 
Essays of Elia. The reverse side of the title-page has been util- 
ized for the following assemblage of quotations and references : — 

In connection with the remarkable and entrancing work 
of Burton reference may be appropriately made to some of 
its predecessors : videlicit, 

E. Puteani Democritus, sive de Risu Dissertatio Saturna- 
lis, 16 1 2. 
" Lachrymarum Heracliti et Risus Democriti 
Scene — Paris, 1623. — i2mo. 

Aretus. tell us, pray, what devil 

This melancholy is, which can transform 
Men into monsters. 

Corax. You are yourself a scholar, 

And quick of apprehension : Melancholy 

Is not, as you conceive, indisposition 

Of body, but the mind's disease. So Extasy, 

Fantastic Dotage, Madness, Frenzy, Rupture [Rapture (?) ] 

Of mere imagination, differ partly 

From melancholy ; which is briefly thus, 

A mere commotion of the mind, o'ercharg'd 

With fear and sorrow ; first begot i' the brain, 

The seat of reason, and from thence deriv'd 

As suddenly into the heart, the seat 

Of our affection. 

Ford, The Lover's Melancholy, Act III. Sc. I. (1628.) 
So in Massinger's Play of A Very Woman — the character 
and practice of the Physician Panto appear to be taken from 
Burton. [Correction in pencil] : followed by — 

See also Ben Jonson, The Silent Woman, Act IV. Sc. II. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Noble Gentleman, Act V. Sc. I. 
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Cross references, from one page to another, are frequent; but 
the great majority of the entries are quotations in point or orig- 
inal observations by the reader. A few examples may be worth 
while. On page 241 Burton says: — 

For what matter is it for us to know how high the Ple- 
iades are, how far distant Perseus and Cassiopea from us, 
how deep the sea, etc.? We are neither wiser, as he follows 
it, nor modester, nor better, nor richer, nor stronger, for 
the knowledge of it : quod supra nos nihil ad nos. 

Dr. Holmes writes on the margin : — 

Not so. It is well remarked, by Sir Jno. Herschel, that 
those studies and discoveries which have at first seemed 
wholly unavailable for any practical purpose have in the end 
proved the most beneficial of all. 

And so neatly is it done that the thirty-six words can be 
covered with an ordinary postage stamp. 

Further on Burton is discussing "rectified aire" as a cure for 
melancholy. He says : — 

Julius Caesar Claudinus, a physician, consult. 24 for a 
nobleman in Poland, melancholy given, adviseth him to 
dwell in a house inclining to the east, and by all means to 
provide the aire be cleer and sweet ; which Montanus (consil. 
229) counselleth the earle of Montfort his patient — to in- 
habit a pleasant house, and in a good aire. If it be so the 
naturall site may not be altered of our city, town, village, 
yet by artificiall means it may be helped. In hot countries, 
therefore, they make the streets of their cities very narrow, 
all over Spain, Africk, Italy, Greece, and many cities of 
France, in Languedock especially, and Provence, those 
southern parts : Montpelier, the habitation and university of 
physicians, is so built, with high houses, narrow streets, to 
divert the suns scalding rayes. 

At this point the observation noted on the margin is as fol- 
lows: "Thus Charleston, So. Ca., but Savannah, Mexico, etc., 
are evpvayviai." 

At another place the author, in enumerating compensations 
for physical defects, asks, " How many deformed princes, kings, 
emperours, could I reckon up, philosophers, orators?" and pro- 
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ceeds to give a list, to which the marginal note supplies addi- 
tions, as follows : — 

John Milton, blind ; Dr. Johnson, with only one eye ; 
Lord Byron, club-footed ; Sir Walter Scott, lame ; H. S. 
Legare, both lame and deformed ; Sir Wm. Blackstone, 
short-sighted. — I. Comm. p. xvii. 

"If the king laugh, all laugh," in the text, is paralleled in the 
margin by the penciled words, "So. Ca. and J. C. Calhoun." 

"A blessed partition" is the pen-note opposite the follow- 
ing:— 

Another tale is there borrowed out of Aristophanes — In 
the beginning of the world, men had four armes and four 
feet, but for their pride, because they compared them- 
selves with the gods, were parted into halfes ; and now per- 
adventure by love they hope to be united again and made 
one. 

A little further on, where it is declared, " Fishes pine away 
for love and wax lean, if Gomesius's authority may be taken," 
the marginal observation is merely, "An oyster may be crossed 
in love." 

In his discussion of "Vain-glory, Pride, Joy, Praise," Burton 
declares : — 

Another kind of mad men there is, . . . proud in humili- 
ty ; proud in that they are not proud ; . . . [yet] like Diog- 
enes, intus gloriantur, they brag inwardly, and feed them- 
selves fat with a self-conceit of sanctity, which is no better 
than hypocrisie. 

On the adjacent margin is written : — 

He [the Devil] saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 

A cottage of gentility ! 
And the Devil did grin, for his darling sin 

Is pride that apes humility. 

— S. T. Coleridge, The Devil's Thoughts. 

There are references to, or quotations from, Theognis, Hesiod, 
Homer, Herodotus, Plato, and Aristotle ; Horace, Juvenal, Vir- 
gil, Cicero, Seneca, Tacitus, Quintilian, and St. Augustine ; Her- 
der, Schopenhauer, and Ranke ; Rabelais, Montaigne, Cousin, 
Marot, and Voltaire ; Chaucer, Izaak Walton, Ben Jonson, Ba- 
con, Shakespeare, and the English Bible ; Milton, Locke, Gib- 
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bon, Cowper, Sir Walter Scott, and Byron ; not to mention 
others. Is not such book-marking worth while? If it be not 
so to the book-marker himself, it certainly is so to those who 
read his books after him. 

The methods of marking followed by the eminent German, 
Professor Dr. Hertz, have much in common with those employed 
by Professor Price and Professor Holmes. How he ever found 
time, though he lived many years, to do it all, is the mystery; 
for among the ten or twelve thousand of his books and pamph- 
lets, comprising a wide range of subjects, there are comparatively 
few that do not bear the marks of his scholarly hand. 

In his volumes are found marginal notes similar to those 
made by Professor Holmes, though in most cases less numer- 
ous ; and also interlinear markings, such as are found so fre- 
quently, in connection with marginal notes, in Professor Price's 
book ; but the one feature that seems most distinctive in Pro- 
fessor Hertz's method is the use he makes of the fly-leaf at the 
beginning of the volume. Whether the marks in the book are 
many or few, the fly-leaf is almost invariably utilized. Some- 
times only one or two items are found noted upon it ; fre- 
quently only five or six ; but occasionally it is wellnigh or com- 
pletely filled ; and once in a while the opposite cover of the 
book is also filled with lines of careful writing. 

The matter of these fly-leaf notes consists usually of refer- 
ences to other publications on the same subject or related sub- 
jects ; and the references include not only the name of the pub- 
lication, but in most cases also the name of the author, the 
place and date of publication, and the particular page or pages 
of the work upon which are found the statements referred to. 

In the Hertz library is a three-volume work on ancient law, 
by Karl F. Hommel, which had first been owned by the distin- 
guished jurist and teacher, Eduard Bocking. From the inspec- 
tion of the first volume of this work, it is evident that Bocking 
had the same habit as Hertz. On the first fly-leaf are the signa- 
tures, etc., of these two scholars, together with notes by Hertz 
showing how much he paid for the book, and that he had pur- 
chased it in the year 1871 — the year following Bocking's death; 
on the second fly-leaf, written in Bocking's elegant hand, is an 
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assemblage of quotations, etc., relating to the contents of the 
book ; and on the title-page, also in Bocking's hand, is a per- 
tinent interpolation. 

Several significant features or qualities are common to the 
book-marking done by all of the scholars named. In the first 
place, they evidently knew, from the initial pen-stroke, just what 
they were about, and took their task seriously. Moreover, 
although the marking was not all done in any given volume at 
the first reading, but from time to time as the book was used, 
the work was always done systematically and consistently. But 
the thing that makes their marking most valuable to the per- 
sons who use their books to-day is this : They made complete 
and explicit statements. They wrote out fully, in plain Eng- 
lish, French, German, Latin, or Greek, what they had to say, 
using no personal sign-code and but few even of the well-known 
abbreviations. They did not refer merely to such and such an 
author, but to the particular work of that author ; not merely to 
a volume, but to the particular page in that volume. The 
place and date of publication, as well as the title and the 
author's name, were noted when these were necessary or helpful. 

Finally, the thing that makes the book-marking of these 
scholars most admirable is the care, neatness, and skill with 
which they did it. Hardly ever did they use anything but a 
fine-pointed pen and good ink. Pencil marks are very rare. 
Careless book-marking always looks like child's-play or vandal- 
ism. Crooked lines, sprawling words, and letters a quarter of 
an inch high are permanent eyesores anywhere, whatever the 
value of the information thus conveyed may be ; and nowhere in 
the world does such scribbling look so ill as upon the margin of 
a well-printed book. But the lines of Hertz and Holmes and 
Price and Booking are straight; the words are as compact as 
print ; and the letters are almost invariably as small as agate or 
pearl type. Their books are not marred or "mutilated" but 
embellished by their marking. Thus beauty adds its argument 
to that of utility ; and we give our vote unreservedly in favor of 
book-marking ; but always in favor of neat, scholarly, and, if 
one may use the term, scientific book-marking. 

John Walter Wayland. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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